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BLACK AHERICAK £MGLISH: A SUHV£X OF ITS ORXGIHS AUC 
SJSVELOfMEIIT AND ITS USE IK TH£ T£ACHING OF 

by ^la^erson 

Some educators have advocated the eradlJ^atlou of Black American 
Snglleh and other Hon*6tandard American English dialects In the eotiool 
training In order to bring about a change In students'* communicating 
Edequate^.y In our American society and In helping them to move up 
the social ladder# These educators want emphasis put upon Standard 
American Sngllsh In the classroom for enrichment and refinements 

Other educators emphasize the use or blioqulallsm or bl-»dlalec- 
taliam^ These educators believe In the users'' right to continue to 
use the dialect they use at home (which In many cases Is Black American 
Snglleh and the other Hon*standard American JSagllah dialects) after 
they (the students) have learned the school dialect (Standard 
American £ngll8h)# These educators believe that the students will be 
able to and should be trained to shift dialects when the need arlses# 
They do not endorse the eradication approach to Kon-^standard dialects; 
hence, they stress giving the students an option to use Hon^standard 
and/or Standard English^ 

A third group of educators believe that Non*8tandard American 
JSagllsh should be offered to Standard American English users and 
that teachers should not try to change the langttage usage of Hon*- 
standard American English uscrs# Their belief Is expressed In the 
Idea of understanding, respect, and tolerance for dialect differences^ 



Both approaches %vG and three have been used In the classroom 
quite successfully by me# At present I am continuing to put more 
stress upon the use ot Kon*-standard American English dlalectSt 
especially upon the use of Blaclc American Bogllsh In the English 
composition classroom, and this paper Is* therefore, presented to 
show how I have attempted'- to do thls# 

In America one often feels « definite need to speak and to write 
In Standard American English which Is the acceptable form of communl*- 
catlon In our complex society and which affects one*s ^^suocess** in 
a given social, educational, cultural, and occupai^lonal environments 
It Is also the language system that Is habitually used with some 
regional variation by most educated persons who speak English In 
the United States, and It aids In ease In communication in our complex 
society^ 

However, today (as has been the case In the past few hundred 
years) there are many Non*standard American English dialects that are 
spoken by various soclo^economlc^lasses and In various geographic 
areas and that are effectively used to a very great degree by many 
Americans^ Black American English which Is basically and often called 
"Hegro dialect," ^'dialect," **btreet talk,** ••gutter talk," "ab^tto 
talk,** **Hon*standard Kegro English," **ghettoese,** or **bad grammer? 
Is one or these dialects that Is especially non-acceptable In many 
American circles and In many American schools although it Is regular^ 
ly used by most of tne people who are In Amerlca^i^ largest minority 
groups Jit thle point It is necessary to day that the term **Blaok 
American English" Includes an entire linguistic system*— a variety 
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6t Standard Mexican English distinguished from Standard imerli an 
English by features of graiDmar« phonology^ and vocabttlary and used 
1)7 a group of people vho are socially set off from other speakers 
of Standard ^erlcan English* However, Black ^erlcan Bngllsh Is 
not exclusively spoken la^ all blades In America and stay be said to 
be used mainly among blacki^lth a low socio-economic status or the 
lover working class blacks vho most often live In the ghetto or In . 
the Inner-clty* These blacks are Incorrectly said (by many educators) 
to be "disadvantaged,"' '•aull,*'"•*fe^a.tually deprived," and unable to 
cope vlth the tyv^ of language used In the educational setting of rthe 
mainstream middle class society In schools thoughout the country* 
let,, many hlfeh school and college educated black Americans (often 
products of the ghetto) use Black American English (In the appropriate 
environments), but are also able to smoothly shift to Standard 
American English vhen the need arises or In appropriate environments* 
Ibe use of Black American English by black Americans Is not an 
Indicator of their Intelligence* It Is quite evident that the 
language used by many blaoi Americans Is not dlstlnguii^hable from that 
language used by others of the same social class and region of the 
United States* 

Just like the other American dialects. Black American English 
Is a legitimate communication device that has loglt^, coherence, and 
grammatlcalness as is repeatedly pointed out upd supported by many out* 
standing linguists* William Labov recognizes the complex and sophis- 
ticated verbal and language abllltles(l*e*, verballty, vcrbosl^, 
grammatloallty, and logic) that Black American English users of a 



tfon*8tan(lard dialect possess.''' Koger Abrahams further stresses this 

point vhen he s&yzi 

In regard to the supposed substandard langv^ige of 
lover-class Kegrocs, sohool Investigators are juift 
beginning to recognize that lilegro speech Is a language 
system unto Itself which differs from "standard fngllsh" 
In everything but vocabulary. ^ 

Blaok culture and black lifestyles encourage an4 almost demand 
the use of fluency and verbal strategies that are not the sane kln^s 
of rhetorical strategies and dlaleot that the mainstream culture uses 
anA thrives upon. Hence, black people'^ application of the present 
day black American dialect and black verbal strategloe to their Heeds 
(mainly social and psychological) vould appear to refute the so-called 
(black) deficit and deprivation theories that are stigmatizing blacks 
linguistically and rhetorlcallyl Slack Americans hare extensively 
used Black American Bnglish along vlth the verbal strategies that 
they have produced* This use of the black dlaleot and the following 
black verbal strategies show how' blacks are especially endowed with 
great verbal abilities: rapping, running it down, jiving, shucking, 
copping a plea, sounding and signifying* She black American dlaleot 
has also been very effective in the nationally acclaimed blaok (nalnly 
oral) folk literary tradition (black lolk tales, ballads, blues, 
spirituals, jokes, and secular songs) and in the mas9 media (especially, 
the television and the movies)* 

Ihose—malnly teachers and other educators— who maintain that 
because some blacks do not speak Standard American English they (blacks) 
have no or poorly developed verbal abilities and skills, fall to 
realize the great importanc* that language plays in the dally Uvea of 
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black Americans and especially black ghottc dwellers^ Rcger Abrahams 
ana Geneva Gay ocsiiDent upcn the rcle ot language In the black 
ccmmunltyt 

Language In the largest senee plays a fundamental 
rcle In the prccees cf survival In ghettc nelghbcr* 
hcodSi In addltlcn tc being the basis cf acquiring 
leadership* status* and success^ The pcpularly held 
belief that It takes brute physical' strength tc survive 
In the ghettc Is a loyth* It may help cne endure tern- 
pcrarlly* but fists rlcne are net the answer tc sur* 
' ^ vlval# Survival Is based cn one s versatility and 

adeptness in the use cf vcrds« the inan*of-vcrds Is 
the cne vhc beccmea the here tc gjtiettc ycuth# Ocn* 
slder the current ccndltlcns and qcmplle a prcflle cf 
spokesmen, cf ghettc action groups# These persons 
In the spotlight are dynamic speakers whose Jobs fl'e^ 
quently depend on the effective use of words* such 
as lavvers and ministers* Verbal ability can make 
the difference between having or not having food to 
eat* a place to live* clothes to wear* being secure 
or risking a complete loss of ego# therefore* for 
a member of street culture* language Is not only a 
communicative device but also a mechanlam of control 
and power 

The major difference between Standard American English and Hon-' 
standard American Bngllsh Is th"^ social status of the speaker using 
the two dialects* Black American English as a variety of Standard 
American Sngllsh differs from Standard American English In some 
significant areas# Vhen Black American English users do not use 
Standard American English* we say that they deviate from Standard 
American Sngllsh and that such a deviation Is a SJALSCI IHXEAFSRENOJB 
and not an "error** In the use of Standard American English* 

In Anerloa It has been assumed that Standard American Engllsti 
aust be taught at all levels* In all schools, and to all students* 
It Is believed In this country today that the Hon*standard speaker 
must be taught a second dialect—Standard EUtgllsh—lf that school 
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desires to prepare them for life In the so*-called real world# It 
has also been assumed that Standard AiDerlcan English Is auperlor to 
any of the Hon*-standard American English dlalects# The Idea that 
Standard AiDerlcan English which was early attached to the speech of 
a certain class and locale of the country Is Inherently superior to 
other dialects came about In the I6th and the 17th centurlest grev 
In the Intellectual climate of the I6th century* further grew and 
was preserved In 19th century pedagogy^ 

Aecent research on Standard and Kon*standard Aioerlcan English 
dialects has revealed that the difference between the two are super* 
flcla?^ Present day linguists and other educators point out that 
a ll dialects are equally systematic and capable of serving the 
coBkmunl cation needs of the people who use theQ# Ko one dialect Is 
"better thanjanother^. Coininunl cation In the United States Is not 
curtailed by the diversity of American English dlalects# Such out*- 
standlng , linguists as Hoger Shuy, Kaven and Virginia McSavldt ""llllam 
Xabovt *'llllaiD Stewart* J#L# ^lllardt Balph W« Fasoldt and Walt 
Wolfram have done extensive research on American dialects and have 
dispelled many of the non-sense notlonst speculations and opinions 
held earlier about Non-standard American English dlalects# 

There are many problems that the English composition teacher 
faces as he attempts to get his students to mainly write and speak 
fluently the acceptable fona of Standard American English since this 
Is the, language of the school and the language of the social climate 
of our mainstream and middle Class culture^ Tett filack American English 
as a Non*standard American English dialect* has great potential as an 
effective* rewarding* and workable Instructional tool In the English 
oomposltlon classroom^ 

8 
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Xhomas Kocbman notes the "growth and development of speech 

ability" If students— especially black Anerlcaas^-are peimltted^to 

use Black Anerlcas Bugllsh as a part of their learning Ectlvltlesi 

I envlsloo such development to be In the form of 
vocabulary enrlcbaent and sentence expansion, vlth 
vocabulary items embodying conceptualizing elements, 
and sentence expansions, which Involve the learning 
of operations such as embedding and conjoining, 
developing cognitive processes: . the perception 
and expression of relationships, etc* * * *^ 

William labov exposes the conventional views about the cultural 

and verbal deprivation that follows those who use Black American 

£agllsh: 

She concept of verbal deprivation has no basis in 
social reality: in fact, Itegro children in the 
urban ghettos receive a great deal of verbal 
stimulation, hear more well-formed sentences than 
middle-class children, and participate fully in a 
highly verbal culture; they have the same basic 
vocabulary, possess the same capacis.^ for con- 
ceptual learning, and use the same logic as any ^ 
one else who learns to speak and understand Bnglish*'' 

Robin Burling also conunents upon the desirable and advantageous 

use of filack American Euglishi 

to dismiss his speech as simply incorrect or 
inferior burdens the Kegro who grows up in a 
northern ghetto with a nearly insuperable problem* 
to speak naturally with his. parents and to compete 
with his contemporaries on the street, he simply 
must learn their variety of English* * * * the 
language he first learns is a rich and flexible 
medium in its own terms, and it can be used 
effectively. in most situations he encounters in 
daily life*^ 

One can see, therefore, that great value can be darived 1>y 
blacks and whites from the use of Black American Snglish* A positive 
outcome can result when Black American Snglish is used by blacks In 
the community for purposes of cultural identity, prid^, and unity* 
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7or instructional purposesi the use of the black Afflerloan dialect 
can provide comfort and relaxation In language usage In educational 
activities and the classroom environment for blades, and 11 can 
provide a jtsedium to aid both blacks and whites to shift to 
Standard imerloan English when the need arises^ The use of Black 
American Bngllsh by blacks in the English composition classroom will 
aid them in gaining an awareness of the legitimate use of tho dialect 
for appropriate purpo&ed^nd situations^ aiid *f or helpings them to remoV* 
negative attitudes they have towards themselves because of their use 
of Black American £nglifih# Zhe use of Black American £nglish in 
the English composition classroom will help to e3(;pand black 
students*' intellectual potential with more relaxation and without 
the disadvantage of fear and the inferiority labels that often 
follow them into the educational setting of the malnstreaa culture* 
White students will be given a chance to view blacks and their 
dialect (BjSA) with a more positive attitude and with more respect 
when they see the constructive and effective use that is made of 
Black American English in the English composition classroom, in 
the community, in mass media, in literature, etc«, and when they 
are made aware of the linguistic and systematic equality of Black 
American English to other American dialects* Since Black American 
English will not he automatically eradicated from use in America, 
whites can also be given a chance to understand and to comprehend 
blacks who exclusively use and will continue to use Black American 
English, thus bringing about more harmony and better communication 
between the races* 
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In order for the students and the teaoher (vltu no Icnowledge 
of these facts) to fully understand the value and the Algnlflcance 
of Black American English as It may be used In the olaesrooni, It Is 
accessary for them to understand the historical baclceround concern- 
ing both fects end beliefs about the origins and the development of 
Black American Sngllsh as a linguistic system* JBducators need to be 
evare and more conscious of these notions, and they need to consider 
the validity of them If they are to do adequete jobs in the olastiroom* 

. Bleck Auerlcan Sagllsh had a development that differed fi'om 
that of other American social and regional dialects* It did not 
evolve as e result of geographic diffusing, but it came about as a 
Result of the pldginlzatlon-creollzatlon process. that started vlth 
jthe slave trade In Vest Africa* 

Just vhat variety of English was first used by the black 
Africans, who vero transported to American soil, has for many years 
been a subject for speculation by many scholars and linguists* Some 
notions about Black American English have been purely speculations 
thet were based upon no research and, hence, vere quite impression- 
istic opinions* The more recent notions are backed up lay some type 
of sound research* The bases £ox* the notions center Around the 
following influences that ere said to have been the basic forces that 
brought about the birth and development of present-day Black American 
£tiglisht West African (language) influences, 0«i>« slave trade 
influences, 0«S« Negro slavexy, isolation of bl&cks in the United 
States (on plantations and later in ghettos), and Southern (n«S*) 
white influences* My aim here is to present the development of 
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Black American BngXlsh (from the earliest days of the slave trade 
to 0;s* colonial days and cn to the present day) as It evolved 
tron West African languages and was shaped by these Influences* 
When appropriate, explanations and examples will be given to Illus- 
trate certain syntactic, morpholo<;lcal« and phonological features of 
present day Black American JBngllsh that are derived from some Influence 
or from some aspect of a particular developmental stafee* 

Sarly views concerning the brand of English used by black 
AJtrlcans dttrlng the 17th and the X6th centttrles In America are very 
different from more recent notions* such writers as A*S* fionxales, 
George Crapp, Reed Smith* John Bennett, and Kason Oram saw the brand 
of black dialect called Gullah or other representative types of black 
American speech as forms that were 111 formed and badly used versions 
of Sngllshf and they have* hence« produced stigmatizing and neg&tive 
attitudes towards the black American dialect* Most of these writers 
assumed that all of the features of this black dialect of English 
had evolved from 17th and l8th century British dialects spoken by 
overseers and masters to communicate with slaves and It is evident 
that at leai?t some of the features of the black dialect did come from 
that source* It Is also evident, however, that these early writers 
did not consider possible African Influences upon the language used 
by black Africans In America, Some recent researchers^ Investigators, 
and linguists have dispelled some of the early notions about the non- 
African Influences upon Gullah and a black Creole In their rejecticrt 
of theories claiming exclusively British origins of black Englisl: 
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Iiorenzo Sov Turner (who gives some evidences ot the oreole theory of 
blaclc SngllBh) haB done much In thlB area ot hlB Btudy* AlrlcanlamB 
In the Gullah Jlalect * as have William Stewart and Raven and Virginia 
l!c3>aTld In & number of articles* 

Vhen the first black people vere brought to ^erica from the 
Vest Coagt|Df Afrlca^^ they were speaking the various languages of 
that region^ As the Institution of II#S# Hegro slavery began to 
take hold in inezlca In the late 17th and the early I6th centuries^ 
aany blacks started to take their speech formic 'roa both their 
Atterioan anC their British masters* Benoei some of the black pro- 
nunciation features have roots In the speech of cultured Virginians 
of the colonial period and also In the pre -Revolution British dialects* 

The great majority of black slaves were brought directly from 
Africa In the years before and for a long time after the Kevolutlonaxy 
Var« Some slaves were also brought from the Vest Indies* In 1808 
Oongress prohibited the Importation of slaves, but siaTes were still 
brought In and the contraband traffic continued until the days of the 
Olvll War* Slaves were taken from places vhere slave ships could 
frequent— namely on the West African coast from the Senegal region 
to the southern lines of Portuguese Vest Africa* 

It is evident historically that the African slaves In America 

vere not able to continue to use their native languages* H*M« Hathevc 

gives his Interpretation of black Africans" first attempts at an 

acquisition of English: 

• • * • They (black Africans) vers landed at such' 
places as Kev Orleans, Savannah, and Charleston, and 
from such centers they were sold In all directions* 
The chances for those coming from the same dialect 
area In sufficient numbers to make It possible or 
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desirable tor then to make use of their ancestal 
speech were very slight Indeed* The only oourse for 
them was to learn as quickly as possible the language 
of those whom they served,' 

It should be noted here that the masters of these black slaves 

were Interested In getting work done and not In teaching blacks how 

to speak English* There seems here to be clear basis for much of 

Lorenzo Turner's belief that Gullah (and, hence, my contention that 

Black American Sngllsh today) possibly oould reveal some aspects of 

those' West African dialects that the black Africans must have 

retained as they sought to use English as It was spoken In the I7th 

century; 

There seems to be much evidence that GYdlah or Geechee which 
must have had some Influence upon the origin and the development of 
present i-r fiuck American English was Influenced by the Vest African 
languages* The black dialect (Gullah) was spoken by ex-slaves and 
their descendants who lived In areas extending from Georgetown, 
South Carolina, to the northern boundary of Florida and could be 
heard on the mainland and on the Sea Islands In the surrounding 
region* 

By 1858 a number of recently arrived slaves were brought. to 
South Carolina and Georgia* They were from a section along the 
West Coast of Africa which extended from Senegal to Angola* Turner, 
In his study. Africanisms In the Gullah Dialect , lists the areas 
from which these black Africans came as Senegal, Gambia, Sierra 
Xeone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, and Angola; 
and he lists the Vest African languages which have some similarity 
to Gullah as Wolof, Haliuke, Mandlnka, fiambarS, Fula, Mende, Val, 
Twl, Fante, Ga, £he, Fon, Yoruba^ filnl, Bausa, Ibo, Iblblo, Efik, 
Xongo, UmbundM, and Klmbundu* 
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* Some scholars believe that Gullah has Biany features of some 

firltlsb dialects of the ITtb and l8tb centuries; they batre« therefore, 

assumed that Gullah Is partly a survival of a simplified "foreigner 

taUc" which the white people, during the early period of slavery, 

used In communicating with the black African slaves^ 

JL#S# GonzaleSi a newspaperman In Cbarlestoni In 1922 made the 

following remarlcs about Gullah and Its users: 

Slovenly and careless of speech* these Oullahs 
seised upon the peasant £ngllsh used by some of 
the. early settlers and by the white servants 
of the wealthier colonists* wrapped their cluaoy 
tongues about It as well as they could* and* 
enriched with certain expressive African words* 
It Issued through their flat noses and thick 
lips as so workable' a form of speech that It 
was gradually adopted by the other slaves and 
became In time the accepted Kegro speech of the 
lower districts of South Carolina and Georgia 
# # # # 

Gonzales continues by saying that *'they (blacks) seem to have 
picked not a single jungle^word for the enrichment of their own 
speech***^ 

Other early scholar^ such as I}r# Reed Smith of the University 
of South Carolina In 1926 say Gullah as a dialect which blacks had 
composed from, ^a sizeable part of the Sngllsh vocabulary as spoken 
on the coast by the white Inhabitants from about 1700 # # # and # # # 
chang^ed In tonality* pronunciation* cadence* and grammar to suit 
their native phonetic tendencies* and their existing needs of 
aopresslon and communlcatlcn#"^^ 
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A BlQllar type coutentlon about the Gullah dialect was nade 

in 1930 by^ Pr* Guy Johnson of the University of Horth Carolina^ 

But this strange dialect turns out to be little 
store than the peasant English of two centuries 
ago« From Midland and Southern England came i 
planters, artisans, shopkeepers, Indentured , 
serrants, all of whom had more or less contact 
with the. slaves and the speech of these poorer 
white folk was so rustic that th^lr more 
cultured countrymen had difficulty In under- 
standing them* ?rom this peasant speech and 
froB. the 'baby talk** used by m^sSters In 
addressing them, the Segroes developed that 
dialect, sometimes- known as Gullah, which 
remains the characteristic feature of the 
culture of the^Negroes of South ^arollxia and 
Georgia* • * *^^ 

those above mentioned vrlters saw few African Influences upon 

the Gullah dialect* A Columjbla University professor, George Philip 

Crapp, In 1924 contended that the white isaster during the days of 

slavery used, "a very much simplified £ngll sh-^the kind of English 

some people employ when they talk to babies" to communicate with 

12 

black slaves* This language, he asserted, had no verb tense, no 
distinctions between cases of nouns and pronouns, and no kinds of 
markers for singular and plural, with "difficult sounds eliminated, 
as they are In baby-talk,** and with Its "vocabulary* • • reduced to 
the Icwest possible elements* "13 An Infantile ffligllsh as Krapp 
believed was developed ac these blacks sought to communicate with 
one another* professor Krapp further gave the opinion that "very 
little of the dialect * * * perhaps none of It, Is derived from 
Sources other than English* In vocabualry. In syntax, and pro* 
nunclatlon, practically all of the forms of Gullah can be explained 
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on tha basis ot £ngllfth* • • t**-^^ John Bennatt also pictures great 
white Influanoes upon tha Gullah dlalact and he considered It as 
"speech • • • conspicuous for ItB short cuts* Its eraamar, which 
18 but an abbreviated and mutilated English graminar, icnowa no rule 
except to follow tha line of least resistance, vlolata all rulea of 
logic, and say just th&t which Is natural and to tha point*** 

Iha above nentloned Interpraters of the sources of ftullah show 
thalr lack of kaowlcdga about the linguistic background of Africans 
who were brought to America* lorenso Dow turner^ who knew somathlng 
about African languages, however, did see and fulfilled the naad to 
study those African Influences upon Gullah— Influences that In many 
cases ara present In present day Black American Bngllsh* In ftn attempt 
to remove much of the myetery and the confusion about tha Gullah . 
dialect and In an attempt to disprove some earlier beliefs and notions 
held about Gullah, Turner studied ^he language used by blacks In the 
coastal South Carolina reglon—WacoaiBaw, James, Johns, Vadmalaw> 
£dlsto, St* Helena, and Hilton Head Islands; those In the Georgia 
region were Sarlen, Harris Heck, Sapaloe Island, St* Simon Island, 
and St* ^arys* the following tribes, were the original West African 
ancestors of tha blacks In tha areas just mentioned: tha 9wl, tha 
J)ahomaans, the Handlngo, tha Yoruba, the Ibo> the northern tribes 
of Nigeria, and the Ovlmbundu. 

Vllllam A* Stewart Is among tha linguists and scholars who 
believe that a black American dialect got started as a form of 
pldglnlsed English and that It was used In the British colonies 
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vhere It was passed down from one generation to the next as a Creole 
Ian£Uage# Stewart asserts that *'at least some of the particular 
syntactic features of AiDerlcan Hegro dialects are neither skewlngs 
nor extensions of white dialect patterns, but are In fact structural 
vestiges of -an earlier plantation Creole* and ultimately of the 
original slave-trade Sngllsh which gave rise to lt#*^^ the reason 
%rhy this pldglnlzed English has beeu found to have been In wide- 
spread use In the New World might be because It did not originate In 
America as an Isolated and accidental language form; It had It origin 
In the West African coastal slave factories and In the trade centera 
of the area# 

lo Stewart, therefore, It seems possible that some Africans had 
a Icnowledge of the pidgin Sngllsh when they were brought to American 
soll# Stewart further explains his notions about the development 
ot West African pldglnlzed English ejid a creole language that blacks 
used: 

Another change which took pla'ce In the Hew World 
population primarily during the course of the 
eighteenth centttry was the social cleavage of the 
New World-bom generations Into underprivileged 
field h&nds (a continuation of the older, almost 
universal lot of the Kegro slave) and privileged 
domesvlc servant* The difference In privilege 
usually meant, not freedom Instead of bondage, 
but rather fre'^dom from degrading kinds of labor, 
access to the 'big house' with Its comforts and 
'civilization', and proximity to the prestigious 
'Quality' whites, with the opportunity to Imitate 
their behavior (Including their speech) and to 
wear their clothes. In some cases, privilege ; 
Included the chance to get an education and. In 
a very few, access to wealth and freedom* In . 
both the British colonies and the United States, 
Negroes. belonging to the privileged group were 
soon able to acquire a more standard variety of 
Sngllsh than the creole of the field hands, and 
those who managed to get a decent education became 
speakers of fully standard and often elegant 
Bngljsh* This seems to have become the usual 
situation by the early. J.8QOs, and remained so 
through the Civil War*-*"' 
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B«ncet he believes that the uneducated field hands and often 
the users of ftullah perpetuated the use of oreole Sngllsh from 
colonial times down to the days of the Civil "'ar* This oreole 
Sngllsh did after the Civil War lose some of the distinctive oreole 
features and was eventually Influenced by the written Sngllsh language 
and some local white (mainly Southern) dlaleots* 

In many ways the dialect used by blacks In imerlca Is quite 

Giimllar to^hat which many Southern (0«S«) whites use* Bans Kurath 

strongly supports this utatement In his remarks about the white 

Influences upon Black American Sngllsh: 

By and large the Southern hegro speaks the 
language of the white man of his locality or 
area and of his education* * * * the speech of 
the uneducated Hegroes * * * differs little from 
that of the illiterate white; that is, it exhibits 
the same regional and loc|l variations as that 
of the simple white folk* 

Lewis and Marguerite Herman* however* do not find such outstand- 
ing white Influences upon a black ^erlcan dialect* for they believe 
that "instead of being completely Influenced 1^ white Colonial speech 
(which in turn was influenced by Scottish* Irish* and British)* the 
Negro may have contributed much to the white Southern speech and 
may be responsible for ma&y Southern dialect variants* 

It is evident that neither (xonzaleu nor Heed Smith were trained 
in the history of the Sngllsh language and that their view are 
oolored by patronizing views of black people, Hans Kurath* George 
Philip Krapp and Haven ZyMcDavid did have suoh training in Sngllsh 
but were unaware of the African languages that Lorenzo Dow Turner 
knew* Statements by Kurath* McBavld and Turner seem to be more 
reliable and* hence* more believable* Z do not put much faith in the 
statements by Smith* Krapp* and Gonzales* 
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In order to show hov th« Vest African languages did in many 
waye (though not In all w&ys) Influence the development of a GuXlah 
dialect which alBO may be eald to have had some influencee upon 
preeent day filadc JUnerloan £ngll8hf the following slmllaritleB In 
syntax, morphologyi and phonology between the three (Vest African 
languagee, GuXlahi Blaok American £ngll8h) are preeented* Examples 
asd/or explanatlone (which are obeervatlone that the vriter of this 
paper is malclng about the present day black American dialect) are 
taken from preeent day Blaok American JSaglleh and will serve as the 
bases tor Illustrating^ the slmllarltlee between the language toxms^ 
Iurner*s deecrlptlone (found In his Africanisms In the ftullah Jlalect ) 
Vlll. serve ae explanatlone for thle analysle of the featuree or oha3>* 
aoterletlcs coBunon to all three language forms that contain eone . 
African featuree# 

Syntax 

Some of the moet striking slmllarltlee In syntactic features 
between Gullah and the Weet African languages (and hence filaclc 
American Bnglleh of today) can be found In the uee of the verb ^'to bs** 
and In word order (among other thinge)# 

1# d;g C"to be" ae a verb of Inoomplete predication)^ 

The verb d» le ueed In a preeent^ past or eveA future sense^ 
dependent upon the context In the Gullah dialects It can 
also be ueed In a elmllar manner In many Weet African 
language s# 

EXAMPLES £ U tired after I work at nlght# 
She be here all day^ 
Olndy alwaye be around here# 
Ihey be at school regularly^ 
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2» Word Order ^ Many characteristics that are not found In 
the Sngllsh sentence are found In sentences of Gullah and 
those of the Vest African languages^ VeX7 often, failures 
to use articles &nd In certain constructlous prepositions, 
pronouns, or other parts of speech that would be required 
In Bngllsh, contribute to the unusual nature of the word 
order of their sentences^ 
EXAMPLES He workln'^ 
My name Joe# 

##absence of the form of the verb '*to be** 
In both questions and statements the Gullah speaker omits 
the auxiliary do, and In Interrogative sentences he usually 
. places the subject before the verb as he does In declarative 
sentences^ The question In many Instances can be distinguished 
from the statement by Intonation^ In ma^Ly Mest African 
languages the word order of Interrogative sentences Is very 
often just like that of statements^ 
BXAHPLSS Where he been? ( has deleted) 

She going with you? (is deleted) 
Y' understand*? (do deleted) 
The practice Ij;^ Gullah of opening a sentence with Its 
subject or object and of repeating this subject or object 
by the use of a personal pronoun Is quite coiDflton* Also 
this type word order may be found In several West Afrlcsn 
languages* 
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£XA14PX«£S H7 8lster, 8he Is a nurse* 

That ball player, he swlngln*, cool an'wll*. 

Morphology 

Some similarities in form between the nnuns, pronotms, and verbs 
of Gullsh and those of the West African languages and Black American 
English may be considered under such categories aa number, tense, 
and case* 

1* number of Kovms * Most Gullah nouns have the same foras 
in both the singular and in the plural* They use a 
qualifying demonstrative pronoun or a numeral adjective* 
This practice is ccmmon In many Vest African languages* 
EXAMPLES I got five sister * 

3Jat kid done foun* eight dollar an*' five ceflt . 
2* Kumber of Verbs * Ko distinction is made In form between 

the singular and the plural of the Gullah verb which is also 
the case in many West African languages* 
£XAHPL£S I do I. run 

you do you run 

he, she, it d£ he-, shOf it rim 

ve do we run 

you do you run 

they do , they run 

«««absence of the 3rd person singular fsarlcer -8 or -ea 
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case of Mouns * Koune In Gullah have the same form In all 
cases vhlch are unlnflected* In names of relationship In 
£tfe» the genitive Is similarly vmlnf lected* Only Its 
position In the sentence can show the case of a noun In 
Ibo* The position of a nous Is the Indicator of the 
possessive singular of the noim In Ga* 
EXAMPLES Bill car Is down the street. 

They be studyln* at Rita house* 
«««absence of the (*&) or the possessive cace marker 

A Tew Word Formations 

The Gullah and the West African language speakers use many 
methods of forialng words that are so frequently used In English* 
1* The Use of Groups of Words for Parts of Speech , 

Bather than use a single verb to express the a«tlon» , 
frequently the Gullah user will employ a group of words 
to describe the nature of an action* In the Vest African 
languages^ ntunerous examples of the use of a group of vordB 
or a sentence which is equivalent In English to a noun» verb» 
adjective^ adverb or some other part of speech may be found* 
EXjIMPIES She dlda* do no thin ** 
They mlf^ht can come* 

He might would play In the game IX he aln* sick* 
Pete useta would fight his playmates* 
2» fledupllcated Forms * In Gullah many reduplicated forms are 
used to intensify the meanings of words, as Is the case with 
mai^ West African languages which employ reduplicated forms 
for a great variety of usages. 
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BXAHflES Where y* ' been at. 

I done bought two penoll and plus three book* 
Ihey don* have no money* 
All done did that j bttt excep ' y' an* me* 
3* OnomatoPoetlo Expressions * dullah and the Vest Afrloan 
langubges are rich In onomatopoetlc expressions* 
BXAMPIES **#Refer to Clarence Htijor's Dictionary of 

yf Afro^Amerlcan Slang 

Sounds 

lumer makes the following revealing statements about sounds* 

OfUllah and the Vest African languages— statements one should consider 

as he analyzes filaek American Bngllsh today: 

the sounds of ftullah show many striking resemblanoes to 
those of several Vest African languages* When the ^rlean 
came to the United States and encountered In Sngllsh sounds 
not present In his native language* he did what any other 
person to whom English was a foreign language would have 
done under similar clrcum8tanoe8»he substituted sounds, 
from his own language which appeared to him to resemble 
most eUtfely those Sngllsh soundi^ which were unfamiliar 
to hlm**^*^ 

Gullahs are Inclined when pronouncing English words or 
syllables that end In a consonant either to add Or to drop 
the consonant* The tendency to avoid certain oonsoxuint 
combinations either by Inserting a vowel between the consonant 
or more frequently by dropping one of them l« evident* In 
some Vest African languages every syllable ends In a vowel— 
the many consonant clusters at the ends of words avoided* 
EXAMPLES deletlt>n of ^ed . final ^ and zSit ■Bk . «*Bt 
as In—tes't des'j bull't col'i foun* 
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Intonation 

The following Is lumer^s findings about Intonation In Ouallah 
and In the Vest Afrloan languages: 

j^robably no characteristic of the Gullah Kegro^s 
speech appears so strange to one who hears this 
dialect for the first time as Its Intonation^ To 
understand fully the Intonation of Gullah one vlll 
have to turn to those West African tone languages 
spoken by the slaves who were being brought to 
South Carolina and Georgia continually until prac* 
tlcally the beginning of the Civil ^ar^ imcng 
these tone languages are Mende^ Val, Tvl, Fante, 
Ga, £ve, Toruba» Ibo, filnl, eflf» and a few others^ 
« # « « The tones of Gullah words do not dlstln* 
gulsh meanings as do tones In African tone languages^ 
There^ are In ftullah* however* several Intonation 
* patterns used In sentences, phrases, and words, 
that are quite oonunon In the Afrloan languages btiit 
are used liL£.i>ltlvated English under similar 
oondltlons# 

Studies centered around African languages (although these 
languages do have some features coiomon to many other languages) 
have helped linguists and educators see that the black dialect Is 
not the language of a group of Ignorant savages^ Instead, from these 
studies these soholars jnlght possibly see some relationships between 
the black dialect and the Vest African languages (1#6#, an affllla« 
tlon with African heritage and background)^ The relationships 
between blaok and white speech may be seen In a study of creollzed 
and pldglnlzed languages^ 

Aaven and Virginia KcSavld Imnedlately recognized that the 

real Impact of Turner* b study would lead to the rejection of 

many 'negative notions about the black Amerloan dlaleott 

# # # Afrlcanlsma In the Gullah PlaXect * dispels 
effectively the notions that the American Hegro. 
lost all his language and his oulture under the 
Impact of chattel slavery and the plantation^ 
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Turner's overt statement is Impressive enoughi that 
an Investigation of Gullah speach discloses several 
thousand Items presumably derived from tha language 
of the parts of Africa from which the slaves were 
taken. But tha Implicit conclusions are yet more 
Impressive: that many structural features of Gullah 
are &l$o to be found In creollsed languages of South 
Amarica and the Caribbean, In the pldgln-llke trada 
Sngllsh of Vest Africa, and In many African ' 
languages—this preservation of fundamental struc- 
tural traits Is a more cogent argument for the Im- 
portance of the African element In the Gullah dialect 
(and, by inference, in the totality of Gullah culture) 
than any number of details of vocabulary* • • • 
Turner* work has already made scholars aware of the 
Importance of the African background in American 
Kegro speech* • • 

Scholars who study Black American English in the future 

should take into account the dlspalllng of deceptlva and misleading 

as wall as slanted infomiation and negative notions as thay attempt 

to ''indicate that there is no speech form Identlfiabla as of Negro 

origin solely on the basis of Negro physical characteristics" and 

as they attempt to "show that it is probabla that some speech 

forms of Negroes— and even of some whites—may be derived from an 

African cultural background by the normal processes of cultural 

transmission*"'^'' As present day linguists prasent carefully 

researched information about Black American Sngllsh, thay sight 

also produce posltlva notions which might have a graat effect upon 

teachars and school administrators* Positive notions about the 

origins and development of Black American English could be 

instrumental in changing negative attitudes that many educators 

and students have about the usefulness (in the classroom and in the 

community) and the effectiveness cf Black American Bngllsh and about 

its users* 
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In spite ct the revelations made by all ot the carefully 
researched Information and stUdleft that show the legitimate co»* 
ttunlcatlve and effective use of all American £ttgllsh dlalecte in 
appropriate situations^ many teachers believe that the use of 
Hen-standard American Sagllsh dialects and/cr Black American Saglleh 
In the classroom only re-euforces "wrong or bad English* ** Black 
American English and other Hon-standard American English dialects 
are not V^'ong or bad English*"^ These Hon-standard American English 
dialects may and should be used In appropriate sltuatlone and settings^ 
hence» the type of person and the nature of the pl&ce and situation 
or environment will determine the appropriateness of the use* of a 
particular dialect* 

Before the English composition teacher begins to use the BIACX 
AMBfilCAH ENGLISH C0I)&.3VIIC^NG TEOHNIQUS which Is flrsV presented 
here» he must establish a 'tone for Its use In the classroom en- 
vironment* He must conduct brief discussions of the history 
of the English language and Standard English; 4nd the origins and the 
development of American English, Standard American English* Black 
American English and the other Non-standard American English dialects* 
He must also show the students that Black American English Is a 
legitimate communication device, that It should and can be effectively 
used In appropriate environments, and that Standard American English 
Should be learned for proper shifting and communicating (orally and 
In tfrltlng) ^:Uen the need (mainly economical, social, occupational, 
eduOFitlcnal.) arises In our complex American society* 
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Before the teacher can get Hon-standard American Bngllsh cr 
Blade American English users to learn Standard American Sngllsh* he 
must get them to see the need for It, and he must motivate them to 
practice flslng Standard Amefloan Sngllsh through Interesting, appropriate 
and not boring lessons* The teachipg process must be a developmental* 
sequential and dally one which establishes new concepts and Ideas 
about language, reading and vocabulary as well as about written and 
oral composition skills rather than through the repetition of a long 
list of disconnected drills and exercises* 

There are many loiiown techniques that have baen used to get 
Hon-standard American £ngll8h and Black American English users to use 
Standard American English* Most of these techniques have embraced- 
the use of methods applied. to. the learning of a foreign language or 
the learning of a second dialect* These methods Include the 
comparing and contrasting of the two language systems* These drills 
and/or exercises show the students Non-standard and Standard English 
for the same feature to be learned to help the students distinguish 
between the dialects or language systems* Irwin Felgenbaum has 
developed Interesting oral Discrimination, identification. Translation, 
and Response drills which niay be used for brief periods of time on a 
regular basis In the class, causing e nd requiring the students to 
use natural Standard American English* He believes that Hon-standard 
English can be useful In teaching Standard American English when the 
teacher stresses only real problem areas* Kuth X« fiolden s 
Juprovlng Patterns of Language Usage also uses pattern practice 
drills In atlemptlng to help students to shift from one language 
system to the other*^^ San Su 0* Lin' b. Pattern Practice Is another 
work that attempts to c^t black English users to use Standard English 
In appropriate and natural situations* 
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She BLACK jm£fiICAN ENGLISH CODS-SWITCHING I£CHKIQUS first 
presented end advocated here tor use In the English composition 
classroom exclusively and freely uses Black American JSaglleh (often 
ridiculed and stlzgmatlze^), and It also uses the aural-oral method 
or linguistic method and a writing teaching method* Shis Is a 
teaching technique designed not to teach the students anything newi 
tu^o help them to easily and naturally shift from one linguistic 
system to another* Benoei the use of Black American Sngllsh In the 
classroom as a legitimate linguistic system can help students to . 
speak and to vrite Standard American JSagllsh when the need arises 
and can help them to change negative attitudes towards Hon-standard 
dialect users and their dialects* 

White and black students in the oral and written JSaglli^h 

oomposition class can be first diagnosed by the teacher at the begin-- 

examined 

ning of the term or semeeter and continuously/ (through their written 
and oral assignments) to determine what dialect interferences or 
features or so-called "errors'* are found in assignments of these 
students* The teacher (both black and white) Who uses Black American 
English as a teaching tool must first familiarize himself with the 
basic features of the Kon-standard American dialect* Ralph V« Fasold 
and Walter A« Wolframi in my oplnloni have produced the best descrip- 
tion of Black American English-- grammatioally and phono logically— 
for the average teacher who does or does not have the advantage of 
outstanding training in the areas of linguistics and dialectology* 
This reference is made to their "Some Linguistic Features of HegTo 
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Dialects **^Ihe teacher does not have to be fluent In speaking Blaok 
American £ngllsh» but he should be avare of and able to recognize 
dialect Interferences with Standard imerlcan £ngllsh# He must 
detentlne vhether the dialect Interferences used by the students are 
features of Blade American £ngll8h# Be should then properly In 
Individual and separate lessons present the comparing and/or contrast- 
ing between the .Standard American Sngllsh and the Black American English 
feature or dialect Interference the students may be uslng# 

there are a few basic factors that the teacher himself for his 
own benefit must establish about the dialect Interferences or features 
which make these particular dialect Interferences outstanding enough 
for any extended coverage In lessons for this type of code*-swltchlng 
teachings Some of the dialect features are regional In nature and 
carry no stigma; whereas^ others carry a definite social stigma and 
may be damaging to the users economically and socially In certain 
sltiiatlons In America^ Ttiese features set aside social groups from 
others# The teacher should emphasize features that may be considered 
stereotypical In nature# 

The teacher's selection of featitres or dialect Interferences 
for code*8Wltchlne teaching is necessary^ He should select the 
smalles'^osslble number of features to be learned and stressed^ and 
he should teach these well and adequately^ The features selected 
for study In the class should be those that follow general rules 
that goveri^on^&tandard dialect usage# The dialect Interferences or 
features that are selected for emphasis In the BLACK AHKSIOAN SNGLISH 
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obsB-SWITCHING I£CH1IIQU£ Should be the grammatical featuroa before 
the phonological features^ Sometimes these features Intertwine to 
produce certain stigmatizing features^ General dialect features 
should also be determined and stressed before regional features^ 
Classroom emphasis upon dialect Interferences should be determined 
by the frequency of the features as they are found In the students' 
asslg3iments# 

laachlng code^swltchlng vlth the Blaclc American JSagllsh dialect 
''rules** as opposed to the traditional* Standard American English rules 
-(usually fcund^ln most traditional grammar boolca) makes students 
aware of the dialectal usage that affects thein dally, and It gives 
them a basis for their dialect shifting In a way that Is not done 
traditionally^ The BLACK AHEAICAN ENGLISH CCSS-SWITCHIKG TECmriQUE 
proposed bere requires a basic consideration of the Information 
presen-bed above# It also rei^ulres the: establlshemnt of "rules** 
(based upon Fasold and Wolfram's description) or dialect Interferences 
or features Into a set of ^'general rules** that compare and/or contrast 
Blaclc American English with Standard American English usage* 

These General Caetgorlcs of Vules** my fall under the basic 

characteristics of many Mon*standard dialects^ These characteristics 

are Substitution) Slnpllflcatlonf Redundancy or Repetition. or 
and 

Addltlont/Heductlon or Deletion or Omission In certain linguistic 
environments^ The students are given the meaning of each of these 
General Categories and are shown how these apply to the ''rules*' or 
features or dialect Interferences they have used In their oral and 
written compo8ltlons# This will hopefully help them to remember the 
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areas or categories under which their dialect Interferences fall* 
end» hence, will belp them to switch ot shift vhen the need aClsft«# 
As a dialect Interference Is discovered In an asslgnmenti for examplei 
In the case of the absence of ^S, 3rd pereon slngiJjir present tejoae 
verbs In Black imerlcan Engllshi the studients are told that the "rule** 
falls under the category of Deletion or Reduction or Omission; the 
same category could phonologlcally apply to the deletion of *ed * 
*t t *st t or at the ends of. certain words In Black American £agllsb# 
Oral^epetltlon-iQanlpulatlon pattern pracjtloas and written fluency 
dialogues,, drills and exercises that sound natuaral wtien used In 
sentences that have Interest and meaning for the listener and the 
students may be effective to aid In the shift from one dialect to the 
other# She drills* dlalogueSi exerclscsi and even composition 
revisions must also use sentences that improve vocabualry, punctuation 
and spellings These types of sentences may also contain Important 
Information about the students* 'career choices and goals and/or 
similar type constructive and meaningful enrichment type sentences 
(l#e#, lltei^turei htstoryi current events* avocations)^ frequent 
reminders about the General Category of the dialect Interference or 
"rule** as It appears In the students* w^rk will re-enforce Its use 
In the students* oral and written compositions^ 

Ihe English composition teacher should also be aware of and use 
miu>ti Information and many researched facts about the effectiveness of 
the use of Kon^standard English and Black American Bngllshi other 
learning and teaching activities* strategies* approaohesi and methods^ 
His use of such materials might hopefully solve some of the many 
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problens he faces dally In his composition classes* As he attempts 
to improve the £ngllsh compositions of his students* he Bust remain 
open-minded and ever vllllng to try teaching strategies he has never 
tried before In his classes to help his students communicate better 
and more fluently* first, the teacher must put into practice some 
Innovative concepts In his teaching of English composition* Be needs 
to learn as much as possible about the various dialects hlU students 
use* Be also needs to be aware of the similarity between Standard 
colloquial oral Bngllsh and Non-standard Bngllsh dlalects-^especially 
Black American English* ' ■ 

Changing his negative attitudes (if he has any) towards his 
students* linguistic and cultural backgrounds and helping his students 
to do the sane are main goals for each English composition teacher* 
More attention needs to be given to fluency than to correctness in 
the evaluation of language assignments (oral and written)* The 
teacher should be aware of the ideas, th&t "right" means speech that is 
appropriate to a situation and "wrong" means speech that is likely to 
put the students (or speakers} to a disadvantage* finphasis should 
be placed upon the fact that the use of Non-standard dialects can 
harm individuals at sometime, but the speakers should be encouraged 
to retain their ztatlve dialects and to use then when they are in 
home and community situations, only shifting dialects when. necessary* 

In addition, the teacher who is Interested in improving instruction 
in oral, and written English composition nay also use the following 
teaching strategies, activities, methods, aids, and approaches that 
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freely use and »ppl7 features of and Information about Black inerloan 
Sngllsh* ether Kon-standard loterloan dialects* and Standaritinerloan 
Sngllshj and that show the close relationship between the diverse 
cultural, social and ethtilcal t^ackgrounds and language usage In 
inerlca]': 

1* After appropriate diagnosis and exanlnation of students* 
compositions (oral and written} « use the BLACK AM£RICAK 
SETGUSH CCSE-SWIXOHING I£OHNIQ0£ (oral and written} 
drills* exercises* dialogues^ and conversations In ttie 
£tigllsh composition cltssroca vAen.l.t is necessary for 
shifting from Non*standard to Standard English* 
'2* Discuss the history and the development of the Sngllsh 
language* 

Discuss the history and the development cf ^Standard Bnglish* 
4* Discuss the history and the development cf American SngUsh* 
5* Discuss the history and the development of Standard American 

English* 

6* Discuss the origins and the develoittent^ of Black American 
English and other relevant social and regional Hone's tandard 
Acerlcan dialects* 

7* lExamlne various dictionaries— the Dictionary of American 
English * the Dictionary of Americanisms * the Dictionary of 
Afro* American Slang * and the Oxford English Dictionary * 

8; Discuss the lexical richness (borrowings} In American 
English and Americanisms* 
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9* Play ra presentations ot dlfl^srent.JUnerlcan Ensllsh (Standard , 

and Hon-8tandard) dialects* 
10* Discuss how latiguage operates in the communloatlon process* 
11» Slsouss the ooncept of language change* 
12* Discuss the ooncept of dlaleot appropriateness* 
13* Discuss the major dialect areas, of the United States* 
14* Dlsouss the causes and/or effeots of cultural diversity and 

language/dialect usage In the Uztlted States* 
15* Discuss the use of the dialect atlas and the various dialect 

atlases of the United States* 
16* Discuss the 'types o^ American English* 
17* Dlsouss the styles o^ American JBogllsli* 

Aaerloan 

16* Have students classic and use various black/vertal strategies 
through the presentation of oral and/oi: written examples 
<l«e*« jiving, ruunl:ag It down, copping a plea* rapping, 
shuoking, slguliying, and sbicmdlug)* 

American 

19* Halce the students aware of the black/folk literary tradition •* 
(l*e*, black folk tales* blues» splrltualst ballads* jokes, ' 
and secular songs by anoi^ous abd known black Anerlcan) 
writers). and Its effective uae of Blaok American English* 

21* Show the students eome examples of the use of Black American 
Xngllsh In the mase media (e*g*, movies and television)* 

21* Discuss the non*efteot of the diversity of American dialects 
upon basic communication in the United States* 

22* Have students write and present orally skits for role playing 
In Black American Bngllsh and Standard American English and 
practice the use of each dialect In appropriate situations* 
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34 

086 blaclc American folk literary trMltlon matetlale (written 
or spoken) which make use of Black American £)agll8h for 
the BLACK AMERICAN EKGLISH OOS£»SWIICHlKa lECHSIQUB drlllB, 
ftxerclseSfetc^ 

24« Play word games^ 

25p Conduct verbal contests^ 

26^ Present and drill contrasting minimal pairs of words 

(In Black American English to Standard in^erlcan . fingllsh) 

to shift to Standard American Bngllsbt spelling and pronimola* 

tloiu 

27# Discuss dialect Interferences found primarily In written 

compositions as opposed to those dialect Interferences found 
mainly In oral compositions^ 

28« Discuss the similarity between Standard colloquial oral 

Sngllsh and Mon-standard American dialects, especially Black 
f 

American English^ 
29* Use group methods with Interchange between lIon*standard 

Bogllsh speakers and Standard Bngllsh speaker^ 
30# Provide' many opportunities for students to use their own 
native dialects In classroom situations^ 
3l# Discuss the concept of regional, cultural and social (homet 
p^er group) language and usages 
32« Dlsouss the Idea of respect and tolerance for language 
and dialect divergences* 
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* 

33* Have students write and/or speak Non*sta]idard dialect 

themes (flotlon or non-flctlon) based upon folk American 
literature with empbc^sls upon Black Anerloan English dialect 
usage* 

3^* D160US8 students* occupational goals and other needs for 
the uee of Standard Sngllsh In American society*. 

35* Read and discuss the use of various Hon-standard dialects 
In folk American literature* 

It is hopeful that the £agllsh composition teacher who uses and 
applies the above mentioned information in his classroost will get 
better and more fluent oral and written compositions from his students 
and will also develop positive attitudes in them in regards to the 
effective use of certain Standard and Non-standard American dialects 
for appropriate situations and environments (cultural, sodalt.edu* 
catlon^l, occupational)* 
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